PITCHBLENDE

PITLOCHRY

revolution ; alternatively, the dis-
tance travelled by the nut for one
revolution of the" screw.   For gear
wheels, the pitch is the distance
between the centres of two conse-
cutive teeth, measured round the
circumference.      The   circumfer-
ential pitch is the circumference of
the pitch circle divided  by  the
number of teeth.  In practice it is
found convenient to use the num-
ber of teeth per inch. This is often
known as diametral pitch, a term
which does not conform  to the
above  definition  of pitch.     The
mean pitch of a screw propeller is
the distance the ship would, travel
in one revolution  of the screw,
assuming there is no slip.   The
term pitch is also applied to the
distance between  the centres of
consecutive holes in a line of rivets.
Pitchblende   OB   URA:NINITE.
One of the most important ore-
minerals of uranium and radium.
The composition of pitchblende is
variable, but it may be considered
as a uranium dioxide ;  U02.  The
natural mineral is always more or
less oxidised containing variable
proportions of U03, together with
thorium,    zirconium,    lead,    etc.
Radium   results  from  the  disin-
tegration of uranium, and uranium
minerals contain minute traces of
radium    (320    milligrammes    of
radium   per   ton   of   uranium).
Pitchblende    is    velvet-black   to
brownish,    resembling    pitch    in
appearance, and is strongly radio-
active. It occurs as a primary con-
stituent of igneous rocks, granites,
pegmatite dykes and veins; also
as a secondary mineral with ores
of silver,  lead,  copper,  tin,  etc.
Deposits   occur   in   the   Belgian
Congo, Canada,  Czecho-Slovakia,
and elsewhere.   See Uranium.

Pitcher Plant (Nepenthes}.
Genus and family (Nepenthaceae}
of shrubs. Growing native in the
E. tropics, they have alternate
leaves, whose midrib is prolonged
beyond the point and enlarged into
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Pitoner jfruut.   JSxampie snowing
the Imaging pitchers in which in-
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a flask- or pitcher-shaped organ
with a partly opened lid. The
mouth of the pitcher is strength-
ened by a thick, corrugated rim,
which secretes a sweet fluid, the
obvious purpose of which is to at-
tract insects. From the mouth to
a variable distance downwards the
inner wall is polished, and affords
no foothold for insects that have
been attracted within. They fall
into the liquid which partly fills
the pitcher. This liquid has diges-
tive properties capable of reducing
boiled white of egg, raw meat, or
cartilage. It digests the hosts of
insects that visit the pitcher. The
flowers are small and greenish. See
Californian Pitcher-Plant,

Pitchforth, ROLAND VIVIAN
(b. 1895). British painter. Born
April 23, 1895, he was educated
at Wakefield
grammar
school, and
studied art at
Leeds and the
Royal College
of Art. A
member of the
London Group
(q.v.), he was
visiting in-
structor at var-
ious London schools of art, and
was an official war artist during the
Second Great War. In his paintings
strong draughtsmanship was com-
bined with a satisfying sense of de-
sign and an alertness for the decor-
ative quality of much in the modern
landscape that others might deem
commonplace or even ugly. One of
his best-known works, Night Trans-
port, was bought by the Tate Gal-
lery, and he is represented in many
provincial galleries. He was elected
A.R.A. in 1942, R.A. in 1953. For
some years after the war he worked
in South Africa.

Pitch Lakes. Depressions in
the ground filled with seepage
asphalt. They are generally shal-
low, but may be of considerable
area, e.g. the Bermudez pitch lake
in N.E. Venezuela which averages
four to five ft. in depth and has an
area of 1,000 acres. There are
similar lakes in Iraq, Mexico, Cali-
fornia, Russia, W. Africa, and
elsewhere, although all are not
specifically called lakes. The most
famous pitch lake is that in Trini-
dad, which was first described by
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1596, and is
unique. It is 110 acres in area and
285 ft. deep in the centre. The lake
asphalt is an emulsion of 39 p.c.
asphalt, 27 p.c. silt and clay, and 34
p.c. water, and was most probably
formed by seepage of asphaltic oil
into very soft mud, emulsification

being aided by churning due to gas
escape. The asphalt is dug by
hand and taken to a refinery
where it is heated to drive off water
and then run through a screen into
barrels, the refined material being
called refined Trinidad lake asphalt
or Trinidad epure. It is used as an
asphaltic cement in paving, roof-
ing, and flooring.
Pitchstone. In geology, name
given to a glassy igneous rock, re-
markable for the amount of con-
tained water in its composition.
It is lustrous, and dark grey-green,
brown, or nearly black in colour.
The best specimens are found in
Arran in Scotland, and near Meia-
sen in Saxony.
Pitesl. River of N. Sweden. It
rises in two lakes S. of Mt. Sulitel-
ma, and, flowing S.E., enters the
Gulf of Bothnia in a bay containing
the Isle of Pitholm. Its length is
about 200 m. The small town of
Pitea is on the coast some 30 m.
S.W. of Lulea.
Pithecanthropus E r e c t u s.
The erect apeman. The systematic
name was given by Eugene Dubois
in 1894 to some fossil bones, in-
cluding the roof of a skull, three
teeth, and a thigh bone, which he
discovered near Trinil, Java. The
earliest anthropoid with human
characters yet known, it is held to
represent a collateral rather than
an ancestral or missing-link stage
in human development. The age
of the deposits is early Pleistocene
or late Pliocene. See Anthropo-
logy ; Ethnology ; Man.
Pithom. Store city built by the
Hebrews, according to Biblical
tradition, for the Pharaoh of the
Oppression (Ex. 1). It was the
Egyptian Per-Tum, the " house of
Atum," capital of the eighth nome
of Lower Egypt, and Naville's
excavations in 1883 localised it
at Tell el-Maskhuta, 11 m. W.
of Ismailia. Rectangular brick
structures having access only
through the roof were regarded by
Naville as storehouses, but by
later excavators as fort-platforms.
Herodotus (II, 158) calls the city
Patumos                                     .
Pitlochry. Resort and burgh
of Perthshire, Scotland. It is on
the left bank of the Tummel, 28 m.
N.W. of Perth. It has a congenial
climate and beautiful mountainous
surroundings. Tweed manufacture
and distilling are carried on. Over-
looked by Ben-y-Vrackie, it is just
to the S. of the Pass of Killie-
crankie; near by are the Falls
of Tummel with a dam and power
station. An annual festival was
held from 1951. Pop. (1951)
2,383.